THE  EGYPTIAN  PROBLEM                l8l

The British Government, who did not at first desire
to be entangled in the Egyptian question, felt that it
was the duty of the Sultan, as Suzerain, to re-establish
order. The French Government, who were unwilling
to see Abdul Hamid reaffirm his rights in North
Africa, were in favour of joint Franco-British inter-
vention. The Sultan hesitated between his ambition
to assert his suzerain powers over Egypt and a super-
stitious fear lest Arabi might after all be the Messiah
of Islam. And the remaining members of the Concert
of Europe insisted that they should be consulted
regarding any ultimate settlement. There were thus
four candidates for the task of intervention, namely
the French Government, the Concert of Europe, the
Sultan and the British Government. By what methods
did Lord Dufferin secure that in the end it was Great
Britain who intervened single-handed and who seized
Egypt for herself?

The first of the candidates to be eliminated was
France. On January 8, 1882, the Government of
M. Gambetta persuaded an unwilling British Govern-
ment to subscribe to a Joint Note which committed
them to Anglo-French intervention. The French and
British fleets were thereupon sent to Alexandria, but
in the meantime M. Gambetta fell from power. His
successor, M. de Freycinet, was opposed to any
adventure in Egypt, withdrew the French ships from
the joint squadron at Alexandria, and assured the
Chamber that in no circumstances would France be
committed to intervention. The British fleet remained.
The Concert of Europe, as represented by a Con-
ference of Ambassadors at Constantinople, decided,
after many weeks of discussion, to invite the Sultan